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PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 
By Prof. A. J. Maas, S. J., 

Woodstock, Md. 



Pronouns are nouns expressing the more common general relations in language 
(cf. Fiirst, Aram. Idiome, \ 190. ; and Olshausen, Lehrbuch, n. 94). They may be 
reduced to four classes, — demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns. Grammars usually treat of these as of correlative words. I shall first, 
therefore, say a word on the connection of correlatives ; secondly, give a table of 
their roots ; thirdly, apply the given roots to the four classes of pronouns, begin- 
ning with the most emphatic demonstratives, the personal pronouns. 

I. CONNECTION OF CORRELATIVES. 

Correlatives embrace demonstrative, relative, indefinite and interrogative 
pronouns and particles. These four classes are easily reduced to two,— the one 
containing the demonstrative and relative pronouns ; the other, the indefinite and 
interrogative. Apollonius (Animadv. ad vet. graram. doctr. de artie., p. 20 ed. Lips.) 
points out a twofold demonstration, — <5«f w rfc if so; and <fezf w tov vov, i. e. an ocu- 
lar and a mental one. The particle employed in the former is now called demon- 
strative, while the word that points forward to what we are going to say, or back 
to what we have said, is called relative. Originally the same word served as 
demonstrative and relative, as is still evident in the Latin particle "ce" which 
appears in both "hi-c" and "qui — " (cf . Schcemauni, Qucest. Qramm., c. 1., Gryph- 
iswald, 1865, p. 5 sci.). 

The second class of correlatives embraces the indefinite and interrogative 
particles. These two were identical in the beginning, and are so still in many 

cases. Compare, for instance, the Greek Tig, Trdrepog, nwof , wowq, ■kj)\iko(: 1 trov, -rro&ev, 

■koi, vote, Truf, ot?, the Latin quis, etc. Only the accent and the inflection of voice 
indicate whether these particles are employed as indefinite or as interrogative. 
Language is perfectly logical in identifying the interrogative and indefinite par- 
ticles. For a question supposes a state of indefinite and imperfect knowledge in 
the inquirer. Nobody can ask about what he is absolutely ignorant. "Ignoti 
nulla cupido," as the old Scholastics used to say. On the other hand, the human 
mind is inquisitive by nature, or, as Seneca said, " Natura curiosum nobis ingenium 
dedit;" and consequently we are naturally inclined to inquire about what we but 
imperfectly know. Inquiry and indefinite knowledge being naturally connected, 
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we must be prepared to see this connection expressed in the particles employed to 
manifest that state of mind. And if we consider that all language is demonstra- 
tive, we rightly name the indefinite particles indefinite demonstratives. 

All particles, then, were originally either definite or indefinite demonstratives. 
Apollonius may again serve as our guide. He distinguishes ttjv irXriaiov and tijv 
ir6pf>a Se'^iv, and would no doubt have identified his divisions with our definite and 
indefinite demonstration. It is difficult, however, to determine the exact limit 
between the nfo/oiov and the jr<Sp/>» dti£i;, and language had to grapple with this 
difficulty in the concrete. Like Alexander, it cut the Gordian knot without 
untying it. The same particle was used for both definite and indefinite demon- 
stration, accent and inflection of voice serving again as distinguishing character- 
istics. A parallel instance may be seen in the use of the German definite article, 
where emphasis and context decide whether der is article, or relative, or demon- 
strative. Cf. Schoemann in the passage cited above. 

II. TABLE OF SEMITIC PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 





COMPARE 




Sanscrit 


Latin 


Greek 


Gothic 


German and English 


i- HK-W-1N 


i-dam, ah 


is— e-go 


t-yu 


ik 


ich— I 


2- Nr?-77-lf7 


yas,yau,ye 


hi-c 


6, bg 


jus 


ihr — who, he 


3. ar-v-ir 


s&, sas 


sui, ip-se 


Setva(?), cb 


sik, sis 


sich — 


4. jo-o-i:j 


kas,kau,ke 


-ce, qui 


k-ntivog 


ik 


kein, ich 


§• ND-»D-1D 


mat 


me, ego-met 


rj-fieig, k-fie 


mik 


mich — me 


6- NJ-'J-U 


nas 


nos, ne 


vi> 


uns 


uns 


7. KS-'fl-lA 


api 


ip-se 


<j<j>6( 






s. Kjvn-in 


twat, tat 


tu, is-te 


t6, TVVl/, TIC 


thu 


der, dieser— this, that 



The Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, Gothic, English and German pronominal forms I 
merely suggest as comparisons, without asserting their absolute identity with the 
respective Semitic particles. The manner in which they combine, however, will 
be indirectly suggested in treating of the composition of the Semitic pronouns. 

III. ANALYSIS OF SEMITIC PRONOUNS. 

I begin with an analysis of the personal pronoun, because it is the most 
emphatic and definite demonstrative. The following table contains the compo- 
nent elements of only the Hebrew personal pronoun ; but the peculiarities of the 
personal pronouns in the various Semitic dialects will be given below. 
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Singular 

♦3iN= ♦S + an + JK 

nrw = an + an + xt °r nn + jn 

j*m=nN + in + jk 



Plural 

iinjN ; = u + an + jn 

om = no + in + JK 

\m = w + in + jn 

on = no + in + jn 

?n = w + in + jn 



According to this table all pronominal forms are preceded by the particle JN . 
That this was originally the case even in the pronoun of the third person singular 
and plural is plain from the corresponding Aramaic forms, m^N , *n^N > J13N » 
T*4N i etc - The rejection of initial J{$ has its analogy in Syriac, when the personal 

I " * D 7 7 t> 

pronoun serves as copula or accompanies the act. participle. Thus Ml jioj reads 

*■ X * 1 * 

"omarno;" ^pSJ| ^ i ' ^ * reads "iliditun" (cf, Merx, Gramm. Syriaca, p.l08seq.). 

The third person may thus have lost its initial M evert, in writing, on account of 
its frequent occurrence in phrases where JX was omitted in pronunciation. 

JK may be compared to the Latin "en", the Hebrew 'ft i and tlie Arabic °.( . 
It is a particle that draws the attention of the hearer to what is going to follow. 

The Syriac W , Arabic Qf , Mand. tfJK , Chald. {ON. . Samarit. fc^fc and 

Ethiopic ^\ 1 « are nothing but J$n + JN ' *• e. en mm (cf . the Lat. eccwm). 
The Hebrew *3Jtf and Assyrian anaku consist of the elements l^-JttTJN , i. e. 
en hi-c. p| changes not unfrequently into quiescent 1 or * . Thus we have Jj/13 
besides Chald. DnS > 1)1 besides Arabic ^5 , ^Q and ^JID , TO and ")%) 
(cf. Gesenius, Lexic, under f\). The Hebrew *JN may be explained as *N-JN or 

♦rut*. 

The second person singular masculine explains itself in almost all Semitic 
dialects. Its component elements are distinctly traceable in Arab. J^Jjl , Chald. 
nnJt? or n^K > Mand. nNJK > and Syr. *J| ; the Ethiopic form too tells its own 

story J2^ if * In Heb " nnN and Assyrian atta the J of Jf? has suffered 
assimilation. The linea occultans of the Syriac <, indicates the same assimilation 
at least in pronunciation. The second person feminine singular differs from the 
masculine only by its termination, the final vowel vanishing entirely or atten- 
uating to hireq. But the characteristics of gender terminations will be treated 
later on. 

The third person has rejected its initial M in all dialects except the Chaldee. 
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The Assyrian g fi and Si must be derived from Ifl and »fl . fcflj7 and J$»n have 
their equivalents in ^ and « , while in Syriac oai and ^<n the final element 

has disappeared. The Mandaric 1,1 and Jfil , Samaritan £^ ^ 7/ and 

^ f[f "^* and Ethiopic (f? Ji *P I and JE> J^'l? 2 offer no 
special difficulty. 

In the plural forms the radical terminations Q and J are characteristic, the 
former in the masculine gender and the latter in the feminine. If we look upon 
the plural as an indefinite state of the noun, the plural terminations may be 
regarded as indefinite particles. "We may compare the use of tenween in Arabic 
(cf. Lansing, Arab. Man., Special Preface, p. x). This hint must suffice here. 
The plural terminations will be spoken of again when we come to the indefinite 
demonstratives. 

IJfOK tnen consists of 1J-KH-JK > the middle element being transformed 
into I"? • Changes of ,1 into 1 occur frequently enough to justify our conjecture. 
Thus we have ,1J,1 and ,1f|-f , f|-jj| and Jf|j| , ft^i) an d |"DJ (cf • Gesenius, Lexicon, 
under ,1). In 1J1J the initial J{ is rejected. 1JJ< is either a shortened form of 
UrtJK i tne medial elements having been rejected, or a derived form of HON i 

Arabic <x-, , Syriac <J->» and ^i-J| , Chaldee JOfUN and KJtlJ . Ethiopic 

*\ r lj ]j * and Samarit. J ^) ^ ^J ft and ^) ,J 2V • In Assyr. 

(a)nini and Mand. pjj{ medial ,1 has been changed to quiescent ♦, a well-known 
process, while in Chald. |JJ< the guttural element is elided. 

[To be continued.] 



